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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1884. 


————_—— 


A DRAWN GAME. 


BY BASIL, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” BTC, 
oe 


CHAPTER XXXIX. DICK IN ARCHIE’S 
SHOES. 


IpA found no little difficulty in winning 
Mrs. Tuck’s consent to a second visit to 
Heatherley. 

“To begin with, you are running most 
unnecessarily into danger.” 

“But I promised Mrs. Pybus to go 
again.” 

“Then I can only say it was very selfish 
of her to ask you—very selfish.” 

“She didn’t think there was the least 
danger of infection.” 

“ How did he take it then? By going 
merely to see his legitimate brother,” with 
a bitter stress on the word “legitimate,” 
which pained Ida even more than Mrs. 
Tuck intended. 

“T am sorry you disapprove of my 
} going, Mrs. Tuck,” in a cold tone. 

“ But you'll go?” 

“T must go,” 

From this unprecedented obstinacy on 
 Ida’s part Mrs. Tuck knew that she had 
| mismanaged the matter. 

4 “Well, my dear, you’re mistress now,” as 
| though Ida’s consciousness of her new 
position had so turned her head as to 
make her throw off all restraint and all 
regard for Mrs. Tuck’s wishes. Of course, 
Mrs. Tuck knew that it was neither true 
>nor kind to make this biting suggestion ; 
but Ida’s resolve both provoked and 
troubled her. She was really afraid of 
infection ; but chiefly she was jealous, for 
s herself, of Mrs. John, and for Dick, of 
» Archie, Therefore she spoke with a spite- 
fulness unusual to her ; and, towards Ida, 
unprecedented. H rdly, however, had she 
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uttered the words than she regretted them, | 
though Ida’s sole retort was a look. of J 
wonder and of mild and hurt reproach. 

“Tda dear, forgive me. You're so much 
to me that I can’t bear the idea of your 
running into danger; and, to tell you 
the truth, I can’t bear the idea of your 
clinging still to those people. There ; I’m 
not going to say another word against 
them, or against your going; only do be 
careful, dear, as, whatever you may think, 
you are running into danger,” very sig- 
nificantly, making it unmistakable that 
she meant other and greater danger than f 
that of infection. 

With this caution Ida was at last allowed }j 
to go—by train from Kingsford ; as Mrs. 
Tuck, morbidly fearful of scandal, thought 
the gossips of Heatherley ought not to have 
their attention compelled to Ida’s visit by 
the unusual apparition of a carriage in the 
little village. 

Reaching it by train, Ida sought the 
doctor’s house, but was disappointed to ¢ 
hear that Mrs. Pybus was out. | 

‘**Gone for a walk?” 

The servant couldn’tsay. Nevertheless, } 
as Ida was pledged not to enter the in- { 
fected house, she thought it best before 
returning to seek Mrs. John in her 
favourite haunt down by the river. She } 
had just reached the place of their former 
confidence — the scene of Anastasia’s 
“suicide,” and the most solitary part of the 
solitary walk—when she came face to face 
with Archie. ; 

In the ten days which had elapsed since 
Ida’s interview with Mrs. John, Archie had 
made such a rapid recovery that this was 
the third time that he had been allowed out 
by the doctor. He was hardly yet, however, 
outside the shadow of death, and looked 
gaunt and grey ; his face all eyes, and the 
skin on his lank and trembling hands 
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seeming to fit as loosely as his clothes. He 
was a pitiable spectacle-to Ida; while the 
sudden sight of her to him in his weak 
state was a shock which staggered him, 
and made him lean for support against a 
tree. 

“Pray sit down—but you'll catch cold. 
You could sit on this,” spreading ‘a light 
shawl she carried on the very seat where he 
and Anastasia had sat together. 

It was not a romantic address; but the 
anxiety in her face, in her voice, and in 
the short spasmodic sentences was of the 
essence of all romance, and inexpressibly 
sweet in Archie’s ears. : 

- You forget that I’m in quarantine— 
leprous,” laying on the word a stress 
which showed Ida he meant something 
more than physical leprosy —that Mrs. 
Pybus had told him all. 

Ignoring this meaning, however, she 
said with a wan smile: 

** But I needn’t use the shawl ; I do not 
want it.” 

“T may keep it?” eagerly. 

“Of course — Archie,” hesitating over 
the name, and pronouncing it shyly. She 
would let him know that to her at least he 
was no leper. 

He took up the shawl, pressed it to his 
lips, not lightly and gallantly, but with 
reverence as to a relic; then hung it over 
his arm. 

There was silence that might be felt for 
a moment while he looked with the kind 
of yearning in his eyes of a man’s last look 
on the sun. Ida, feeling intensely the 
danger of the situation—td herselfi— 
blundered hurriedly out with : 

‘“‘T came to see—I thought Mrs. Pybus 
might be here.” 

‘‘She will be here in a minute. Ida, 
hear me; it is my last chance; I shall 
never see you again—never again. I quit 
England for ever when l’ve strength to 
travel, and what I would now say to you 
is as sacred and sincere as dying words. 
I never really loved that woman, and she 
—she does not know what love means. 
Her story—I will not speak of it, you do 
not believe it. It is not that—not that I 
would waste this last moment over ; but, 
Ida, my loyalty to you. I have not been 
loyal to you. In all those years when I 
thought I loved you, when I vowed and 
protested to you that I bad loved you, I 
did not really love you. I took a kind of 
worship for love. I worshipped you as 
something as far off and as high above me 
as a star ; but I didn’t love you. I couldn’t 





love you, for I thought you couldn’t love. 
But,” with a sudden and startling change 
of manner, which now was hurried, and 
headlong, and passionately vehement, “but 
since I knew that you could love, and 
could love me—love me!” looking with 
eyes wide with wonder and worship into 
her face, ‘Ida, believe me, every thought, 
and every hope, and every wish, and every 
beat of my heart, have been yours only, 
and will be yours only—always. No; do 
not stop me. I am dead to you now; I 
know it. If you were free to-morrow I would 
not ask you. I would not let you share my 
shame, But to-morrow I shall be as dead 
to you, and you should hear me now and 
believe me now as you would believe the 
dying, who have nothing left to hope or 
fear in this world, and long only to be 
forgiven freely, and remembered kindly. 
Ida, it is all 1 ask from you, to forgive me 
and to believe me—to believe that I love 
you ; with all my whole soul I love you, and 
shall always love you—always—always !|” 

Here Ida sat suddenly down, faint, 
speechless, deathly pale, trembling in every 
limb, looking up at him with the helpless 
and bewildered anguish in her face one 
sees beside a death-bed where there is 
nothing can be done. 

At last she said : 

“Archie, I am not well. I feel dizzy 
and confused, and I fear I cannot collect 
my thoughts to say what I mean— 
what I must say if I am not to be 
still more unhappy when—when you are 
gone,” with a dry kind of sob. Pausing 
for a moment to recover herself, she added : 
“But you will not go? Not for ever?” 
desolately. 

Archie shook his head sadly, but deter 
minedly, not trusting himself in his weak- 
ness to speak. Ida was silent for a moment, 
looking wistfully up at him, and then said, 
speaking in broken and abrupt sentences : 

“Tt was not as you say. It was not 
you that were in fault. Every word you 
spoke is a pain and reproach to me. Of 
what do you charge yourself? That you 
couldn’t love me while you thought I had 
no heart? How could you? Or how 
think I had a heart when I could accept a 
man for whom I cared nothing, and while I 
cared—I cared for another,” the last words 
almost inaudible, spoken in a faltering 
voice, and a tone of inexpressible tenderness. 

What frantic answer Archie would have 
made we do not know, for at this moment 
as he bent down towards her, Dick, with 
Anastasia on his arm, stood suddenly before 
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them. The path here turned sharply at a 
right-angle, and the four stood face to face 
without a moment’s preparation for the 
encounter. Only Dick, we need hardly say, 
retained his presence of mind. 

“Mr, Guard!” he exclaimed. ‘“ We 
understood you were ‘bed-fast,’ as you 
Yorkshire folk say. Very glad to find you 
convalescent. Ida, allow me to introduce 
to you Miss Bompas—Miss Luard. You 
know Mr. Guard, I think, Miss Bompas?” 
This with the most innocent and absolute 
matter-of-course coolness, seemingly uncon- 
scious that Ida had not returned Miss 
Bompas’s bow, or that Archie was glower- 
ing fiercely at him and Anastasia. ‘ Miss 
Bompas and I were arranging a little legal 
business at first hand,” continued the im- 
perturbable Dick, addressing Ida. ‘‘Couldn’t 
stand the dawdling of those lawyers any 
longer, and we’ve done more in an hour than 
they ina month. Eh—Miss Bompas?” 

“May I ask which way you're going ?” 
said Archie, in a voice that trembled a 
little, through weakness, excitement, and 
suppressed rage. 

‘‘Certainly ; towards the village. May we 
hope for the pleasure of your company ?” 

“Come, Ida,’ said Archie, almost 
authoritatively, turning his back scornfully 
upon Dick and his companion, and walk- 
ing away in the opposite direction with 
Ida at his side. 

“T beg your pardon,” cried Dick after 
him, with still perfect self-possession and 
good-temper, and speaking now with his 
usual cool drawl. (Up to this the sudden 
surprise had had just the one effect upon 
him of hurrying his speech.) “I beg 
your pardon, but you seem to forget the 
risk of infection.” 

Archie faced round suddenly to say 
with a withering and significant look at 
Anastasia, “It was of that I was think- 
ing,” and then as sharply wheeled back 
and walked on with Ida. 

“It’s monstrous that he should intro- 
duce that woman to you.” 

‘‘T didn’t know he knew her,” answered 
Ida, still quite bewildered by the sudden 
revelation of Anastasia’s intimacy with 
her other suitor. 

** He was not likely to let you know it. 
Ida, he’s not worthy of you,” speaking 
with much vehemence. “ It isn’t jealousy or 
envy ; I’m not speaking as a rival, or even 
as a rejected or hopeless rival ; for I could 
not—I would not now be anything to you 
even if you were free. I am thinking only 
of you, and of your happiness, and I[ can- 





not bear to think of it in such hands. He 
is a mere heartless fortune-hunter.” 

“Not that, Archie. You do him an 
injustice ; I did him this injustice myself 
until’ after Mr. Tuck’s death, when he 
showed he cared nothing for money.” 

Then Ida proceeded to vindicate Dick’s 
disinterestedness by an account of his 
magnanimity in the interval during which 
she: was supposed to be penniless, yet 
during which the depth and warmth of his 
devotion were increased a hundredfold. 

Archie listened, unconvinced but silent, 
What could he say? He could only 


suggest the suspicion that Dick knew all | 


along the true state of the case—a sus- 
picion ungenerous in itself, and which 
would sound still more ungenerous from 
the lips of a rival. Besides, he jealously 
attributed the warmth of Ida’s defence of 
Dick to the opposite of its true cause—to 
a growing regard for him—whereas it was 
the remorseful consciousness that her 
regard for him was not what even in 
common gratitude it should have been, 
which made her put his disinterestedness 
in the strongest light she could. There- 
fore, Archie was silent for a moment after 
Ida had concluded her eager defence of 
Dick ; and before either spoke again Mrs, 
John appeared. 

**Tda !” 

After Ida, blushing, had explained her 
presence, Mrs. John accounted for her 
own absence during these eventful minutes. 
She had called for a moment at a farmer’s 
house about some eggs, and was detained 
there to doctor a scalded baby. 

“But, Ida dear, you_forget the risk of 
infection!” exclaimed Mrs. John as sheinter- 
posed herself between Ida and Archie, 

“Tt will not be for want of warning, 
then. Captain Brabazon has just been 
giving her the same caution.” 

“Captain Brabazon !” 

“ We've just this moment met him and 
Miss Bompas arm-in-arm.” 

Mrs. John was brought to a sudden 
stand in sheer amazement. What! This 
heart-broken Miss Bompas, with whose 
woes the world had been ringing, on the 
arm of Archie’s rival! If he and Archie 
had exchanged places in their relationship 
to her, why should they not also, in their 
relationship to Ida? For there was no 
doubt that, but for the discovery of Archie’s 
relations with Anastasia, he would have 
supplanted Captain Brabazon. © Thus Mrs, 
John reasoned, running rather too fast. 
For, in the first place, there was not the 
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least evidence that Dick’s relations with 
Anastasia were of the kind brought home 
to Archie ; and, in the second place, Archie 
fully and firmly meant what he said: that 
even if Ida were free, he would not allow her 
to share the shame of his base birth and of 
this Anastasian scandal, which there was no 
possible means or hope now of disproving. 

But, of course, Mrs. John at the moment 
could think only of the complete inversion 
of the situation suggested by Dick’s 
intimacy with Anastasia. If Dick had 
stepped into Archie’s rather muddy shoes, 
why should not Archie step into Dick’s ? 
Besides, Anastasia’s replacing her lovers at 
this rate was a practical and conclusive 
contradiction of her story of betrayal, 
despair, and suicide. 

“Well!” cried Mrs. John at last, with 
a gasp of amazement, and then added, as 
she walked on, with a sarcastic bitterness 
most unusual from her: “ She had come to 
commif suicide, I suppose, in the usual 
place, and for the usual cause.” 

‘“* We were rather in the way, then,” said 
Archie, laughing, while Ida also smiled at 
the grotesque idea of a spot which one 
always chose for suicide. ‘“ But this time 
the cause would be, not ‘the pangs of 
despised love,’ but ‘the law’s delay,’” 
added Archie, “for Captain Brabazon 
informed us that, impatient of the dilatori- 
ness of their solicitors, they were merely 
arranging a legal dispute themselves.” 

“ Arm-in-arm,” said Mrs. John dryly. 

“Oh, that was in mere token of their 
reconciliation upon the settlement of the 
dispute.” 

“ Then it must have been another breach- 
of-promise suit,” said Mrs. John, not jest- 
ingly, but caustically, for she was even 
more shocked than relieved by this revela- 
tion of Anastasia’s iniquity. “The woman’s 
absolutely shameless !” 

“He doesn’t think so. He honoured 
Ida with an introduction to her.” 

‘Then he’s shameless !” said Mrs. John 
hotly. ‘Forgive me, Ida, but it was a 
downright and deliberate insult to intro- 
duce such a woman to you.” 

‘Well, no, mother. It was the reverse 
of deliberate, I think. He was surprised 
into it. He came upon us so suddenly 
that it was the only escape out of the 
embarrassment which occurred to him on 
the spur of the moment.” 

This, the true explanation of Dick’s 
unfortunate blunder, was the only one 
conceivable on reflection, even by the 
prejudiced and impetuous Mrs. John. 





“ But his parade of intimacy with such 
a woman is a gross insult to Ida.” 

“ He hardly meant to parade it, mother.” 

“ The intimacy itself is an insult.” 

This did not seem disputable, and was 
not disputed. No more was said upon the 
subject, and, indeed, there was hardly 
time to say more, for Ida’s return train 
was just due. She took an affectionate 
leave of Mrs. John, but was not allowed to 
touch Archie’s hand. 

* You'll come and see us again when he’s 
out of quarantine, dear 4” 

Ida turned to Archie. 

“You'll not leave Eng—Heatherley 
before I see you?” hurriedly, eagerly, 
shamefacedly, with a deep yearning in her 
eyes and a crimson face. 

He hesitated for a moment in distrust of 
himself. 

“To say good-bye,” she urged, entreat- 
ingly almost. 

“‘T must see you again,” he groaned, as 
though the entreaty came from him. 





A TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


WITH night coming on, and the streets 
everywhere bursting out into brilliant co- 
ruscations of light, while already the first 
skirmishers of the great army of pleasure- 
seekers are appearing on the scene, and 
meet and mingle with the still greater 
force that is hurrying home from work, 
there are certain points where the whirl and 
traffic seem to be concentrated, as at the 
Circus here by Oxford Street. A whirl- 
pool truly is this, whose roar is com- 
pounded of the muffied tread of the hurry- 
ing squadrons, of the chink of harness, and 
the subdued grinding of innumerable wheels, 
of the metallic clatter of as many iron 
hoofs; of the cries of the newspaper-boys 
with their evening editions; of the shouts 
of the omnibus conductors; and of the 
sharp rattle of the bell of the adventurous 
wheelman. Countless multitudes advance, 
are caught up in the whirlpool vortex for a 
moment, and circle in the glare of lamps 
and noise of traffic, and then are hurried 
away by current or eddy to disappear 
unnoticed into the vague. 

Some such eddy caught us up one night, 
and drawing us from the fascinating circle, 
left us at the doorway of the Polytechnic. 
Something in the building and its associa- 
tions recalls the first impressions of youth, 
when the lights of London seemed like 
the stars and spangles of fairyland, and the 
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doors of the Polytechnic to open upon an 
unexplored and pleasingly mechanical para- 
dise. And still in the midst of so much 
change, the outer aspect of the building 
remains the same. Minerva still wields her 
spear on the parapet, and carved upon the 
solid stone you may still read the inscrip- 
tion, “ Royal Polytechnic Institute, Incor- 
porated 1838,” and no recording chisel has 
yet added the date of its final dissolution. 

As already stated, the outward aspect 
of things is not very different; the 
shops that invade the vestibule, the 
placards, the turnstiles, all remain; but 
now, instead of the languid stream of 
visitors that might formerly have been 
seen, girls and boys, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, we have the strenuous 
onrush of young men—nothing but young 
men, aS young as may be, who can be 
singled out from the ever-passing stream 
of wayfarers, as, putting on speed as they 
near the portals of the Institute, they 
double up two or three steps at a time, 
and dashing through the turnstiles, dis- 
appear in the interior of the building. 
The place is like a human ant-hill, the. 
throng, the running backwards and for- 
wards, the quick greeting, the challenge, 
the reply. Only in the real ant-hill there 
are surely veteran ants; while here, the 
porter at the gate, the officials who flit 
about, the professors who are forming 
their classes, all—all are young; not a 
greybeard to be seen anywhere, All this 
excites wonder and curiosity as to the 
nature of the Institute that brings this 
swarm of young men to its doors. And 
this brings us to the secretary in his sanc- 
tum—a sanctum that is being continually 
invaded by eager youths, intent upon 
cards of membership, or registration, or 
something of the kind. 

Yes, the secretary is young like the rest, 
but still old enough to remember the 
beginnings of this great Institute—its small 
beginnings in a small house in Endell 
Street, where Mr. Quentin Hogg, the 
father and founder of it all, began some 
twenty years ago with a school for work- 
ing youths, of whom he gathered together 
a nucleus, numbering some thirty in all. 
Then followed the transition to larger pre- 
mises in Long Acre, and on the dissolution 
of the old Polytechnic the entering in to the 
shell to be furnished with newly-organised 
life : all this is within the record of a very 
few years. The title, Polytechnic Young 
Men’s Christian Institute for Artisans, 
Apprentices, etc., bears the impress of its 





founder’s design, which embraced religious 
as well as technical learning. But there is 
nothing in the way of ae test on 
entrance. An artisan, whether Jew, 
Mohammedan, or Buddhist, would beequally 
admitted to the advantages of the Institute, 
and though like the rest he would be 
invited to the religious services and 
classes that are held in the building, he 
might please himself about the matter. 
In fact, no questions are asked at entrance 
or afterwards about religious opinions, 
and the only test is whether there is room 
for the applicant, and whether he is 
within the limit of age—between sixteen 
and twenty-three—and answers to the 
description of artisan or apprentice. Now 
the limit to number of members is some 
two thousand, a limit always reached, and 
latterly exceeded, and so well appreciated 
is the Institute that there are constantly 
on the books applications from eight or 
nine hundred candidates for membership, 
who may have to wait from six to twelve 
months for admission The subscription 
which opens out all the advantages of the 
institute, is just threepence a week, and 
with that the almost nominal fees to the 
various classes that may be entered. When 
we hear that an average number of four- 
teen hundred young men each night throng 
to the classes that are held in the various 
class-rooms between eight an1l ten, we 
cease to wonder at the marvellous onrush 
of youth we have just witnessed. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, the rush of steps 
up the stairs, and along the corridors, is 
overpowered as by the measured march of 
legions. We are in the gallery over the 
great hall—the hall where once the diving- 
bell disported in the crystal tide, where 
the centrifugal railway pursued its eccen- 
tric course, and the scientific toy of the 
period performed its gyrations in air or 
water. More serious business is now on 
hand—the serious practice of athletics. The 
great hall makes the finest possible gym- 
nasium, and here below us the floor is 
occupied by a great band of athletes in 
white flannels and jerseys. At this 
moment is going on a gigantic game 
of “ follow my leader,” an evolution known 
in gymnastic language as the ‘ maze,” 
Amazing it is too, and at the same time 
agreeable, to watch from this vantage-point 
the snake-like evolutions of the endless 
human ribbon that twirls in and out and 
round about, making a changing pattern of 
swiftly-moving forms—a human ribbon that 
ties itself into a knot, winds itself into a 
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tightly packed roll, spins out again, and 
twirls all over the floor in bewildering, 
orderly confusion. 

To leave the gymnasium for a time, it is 
| interesting to watch the tide of youth that 

is surging in, to note how the streams 
diverge, and how those who come in dusty 
and soiled in their working clothes dis- 
appear into the basement, and presently 
emerge radiant in shiny boots and well- 
brushed broadcloth, or in the natty costume 
of the athlete ; and down below the splash- 
ing, and towelling, and boot-brushing that 
are going on are something astonishing. 
And the general result of it all, it may be 
said, is highly satisfactory. Everywhere the 
crowd is a well-dressed one, with a won- 
derful sameness in height, weight-for-age, 
and general characteristics, certainly not 
belonging to the poorer classes, but rather 
to that class in reality the wealthiest of all 
—the class of artisans which has all the 
future before it, the great, rising proleta- 
riat, in whom lies the making of the 
twentieth century. But notat all burdened 
with the weight of their destinies are these 
arbiters of the future, but ready rather to 
whistle and sing on the slightest provoca- 
tion, Quick in apprehension, with a cheerful 
mind and ready tongue, and a straight- 
forward judgment unswayed by casuistry, 


and not much moved by transcendental 
considerations, there is in the artisan of the 
future the promise of an even and equal 


development. And if the coming world 
fall short of the expectations of the 
sanguine, it promises to be a cheerful, 
light-hearted world, marching on to some 
lively, light tune of its own. 

But this is not the place for dreams of a 
distant future ; our energetic guide would 
not tolerate such a waste of time, when 
the hours are crammed full of occupation, 
and every room in the building, from the 
basement, where more elbow-room is being 
dug out from the solid earth, to the attic 
where, perhaps, Minerva being willing, who 
mounts guards there at the top, further 
extension may be sought in the direction 
of the stars. And thus, hurrying upstairs 
and down, in a labyrinth of passages, we 
pass through the various class-rooms where 
the work of technical instruction is going on. 

This being Monday, we are among the 
practical-trade classes. Here in a small 
lecture-room is an assemblage of twenty or 
thirty practical young plumbers, each with 
a note-book on the desk before him, while 
upon the black-board a diagram grows 
under the hand of the instructor ; a drawing 





of some peculiarly-jointed pipe, of which 
the pupil plumbers make their own rough 
drawings, and are ready to calculate 
capacity and all the rest with mathematical 
exactness, The instructor is himself a 
foreman plumber, and the rule of this and 
the other practical classes is of practical 
teaching by competent trade teachers based 
upon workshop practice and the require- 
ments of ordinary business. A glance at 
the course on plumbing may show what we 
may expect from the future craftsman. 
First of all he is taught the properties of 
the metals and other substances with which 
he has to deal, the chemical action upon 
them of water, gases, acids, etc. ; of solders 
and fluxes ; of blowpipes, brazing and autoge- 
nous soldering—a handsome phrase surely. 
Then of the plumber’s tools and their uses ; 
of the manufacture of the metal in adapta- 
tion to the plumber’s needs—of sheet lead 
and zinc, of tubes and pipes, the mysteries 
of gas-fitting, and all the intricacies of 
drainage and sanitary arrangements. With 
all this, water-supply, and the -plumber’s 
duties in that connection; with roofing 
and the rain-drainage of houses, and ex- 
ternal plumber’s work in the way of pipes 
and gutters ; with a host of other matters 
subsidiary to all these. When the aspirant 
plumber has completed his course, he is 
required to attend the examination on the 
subject held by the City and Guilds of 
London Technical Institute at Finsbury, 
and may gain honours in plumbing—even 
prizes and medals, as many of the Poly- 
technic youths have already done, or, at all 
events, a certificate of proficiency that will 
be of good service to him, not only at home, 
but in Canada, Australia, or wherever else 
the roving plumber may wander. 

But let none think that plumbing, or any 
other of the handicrafts, can be attained 
merely by classes and lectures, On this 
point, the rule of the Institute is precise 
and clear. Only those are eligible to the 
technical classes who are-actually engaged 
in the trade to which the classes apply. 
The pilgrim plumber, as well as the 
aspirant for any other mastery, must go 
round by the wicket-gate of service or 
apprenticeship. Our sympathies may be 
with those who would climb over the wall 
and make short cuts to knowledge, but for 
such the technical classes of the Institute 
are not intended. It may be said, however, 
that the advantages of such classes are not 
confined to members of the Institute. For 
a fee,in amount three or four times that 
paid by members, but not generally exceed- 
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ing ten shillings a quarter, members of a 
particular trade may join the trade-classes, 
even if beyond the limit of age prescribed 
for members of the Institute. 

Leaving the plumbers to their devices, 
another turn brings us to a different scene— 
a comfortable coffee-room where there is a 
refreshment-bar,and-where groups of young 
men are taking their evening meal at 
appropriate tables. There are newspapers 
scattered about, and a pleasant absence of 
that roughness and bareness which is some- 
times found in places devoted to temperance 
refreshments. For it is hardly necessary 
to say that the Institute is run upon 
temperance principles, and no flavour of 
tobacco hangs about the room, for smoking 
also is prohibited. Our young men— 
between sixteen and twenty-three, be it 
remembered—are none the worse for these 
restrictions, Again, there is a capital 
recreation-room, where chess and draughts 
are provided, and more newspapers, but 
neither card-tables nor billiard-tables; such 
things would hardly be in character with 
the objects of the Institute, and although 
there is considerable freedom of criticism on 
the part of members, and all kinds of 
suggestions are made in the monthly 
journal of the Institute, nobody has pro- 
posed to repeal these restrictions. 

And no doubt the savings-bank gets the 
benefit of this abstinence ; the savings- 
bank, which appears in another part of the 
building, with its volunteer accountants 
and a respectable fund of deposits. There 
is a library, too, with a fair supply of 
general literature, 

And here the scene changes, and we 
come upon a room full of young men 
deeply engaged with angles and curves, but 
not concerned with pure geometry, but in 
the study and practice of the higher elements 
of the art of practical and artistical tailoring. 
And this is an art which rewards its votaries 
with quick and substantial results. A 
master of the sartorial art, who has 
taken his degree at the Polytechnic, is 
pretty sure of remunerative employment. 
From cutting cloth to turning metal into 
shavings is, perhaps, an abrupt transition ; 
but here are lathes fitted up, and all the 
apparatus of a fitting-shop and pattern- 
room, and a skilled engineer to superintend. 
From this branch the students attend the 
examinations of the City of London 
Technical Institute, already mentioned, 
which seems to promise to take the position 
of a technical university, with affiliated 
colleges in different parts.. And then at a 


bound we pass from the cylinders of steam- || 
engines to the cylinders of watches, with | 
instruction in all the principles of watch |, 
and clock making, the final pass examina- || 
tion being conducted by the same City of | 
London Institute. 

Another room holds a colony of young | 
builders who are learning the principles of |} 
building construction and drawing, and | 
the elements of civil engineering, with all 
the details of brickwork, stonework, and 
woodwork, and all the other works which 
relate to the builder’s trade. For these 
classes the Science and Art Department |} 
examines, as also for the practical mensu- | 
ration class, and the Practical Plane and © 
Solid Geometry class ; while the builder of , 
the future, departing widely from existing 
types, is expected to master all these 
subjects if he would be considered indeed 
a passed master of the craft; At the same 
time classes are going on in geology and |, 
mineralogy, in magnetism and electricity. | 
On other evenings in the week, together 
with classes of various stages on subjects 
cognate to those already mentioned, we 
should find a Carriage-building Class, a 
Printing Class, and one for silversmiths’ 
work, Then, in more purely scientific 
subjects, we have chemistry, botany, and 
the laws of sound, light, and heat, in 
courses of lessons that must be concluded 
by sitting at the science examinations in 
those particular subjects. 

Altogether enough, one would think, to 
bring premature furrows on the brow of 
the artisan of the period; but, seem- 
ingly, it all sits lightly enough upon him; 
and he may join the drum and fife band, 
or the reed and brass band, or draw the 
violin bow in the orchestral band—all be- 
longing to the Institute, by way of dis- 
traction from his severer studies. Then 
there is a fine lecture-hall, where entertain- 
ments are frequently given, generally free 
to members; a swimming-bath, too, is 
nearly completed. Indeed, with its multi- 
farious agencies, the institution has already 
overflowed the limits of the old Polytechnic, 
and has annexed an adjoining building and 
promises to spread still farther. 

And then, for the youth who has more 
taste for drawing, or design, there is a 
really good school of art, after the South 
Kensington model ; while pure art is re- 
presented by a class for modelling and 
sculpture, 

_ But although from this list it is possible to 
gain an idea of the multifarious occupations 








of the place, it is difficult to give an adequate 
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idea of the thrill and stir of the scene, the 
youth and energy, the quick vitality, there 
present, and those signs which give evidence 
of a vigorous and successful organisation 
in full and active existence. And then the 
question suggests itself, how have these 
results been obtained, and is their perma- 
nence guaranteed by the crucial test of 
financial result—in simpler words, is this 
wonderful Institute self-supporting ? 

First of all, the success of the Institute 
is due to growth, and continuous adap- 
tation to changing conditions of existence. 
And this success is the work, in a great 
measure, of one man, who has devoted 
much of his time and fortune to the build- 
ing it up. Thus there has been a kind of 
unity in the direction and administration 
of the society’s affairs, and when any extra 
outlay was needed, there was the hand 
always ready to supply it. The same 
benefactor purchased the building known 
as the Polytechnic, has paid the heavy 
ground-rent, and provided for the expenses 
of installation. For the rest, the contri- 
butions of the members and the receipts 
for the various classes, including those 
from outside pupils, balance within a 
little the current expenses. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel for 
this Institute among any of those, at home 
or abroad, visited by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, who have just made their report 
to Parliament. The subject is engaging the 
attention of foreign governments as well 
as our own. In France, with characteristic 
logical completeness, a course of technical 
instruction is, in many of the large towns, 
linked with that of the primary schools. 
With us municipal enterprise, as in the 
case of the City and Guilds, and private 
munificence, as in the Institute we are des- 
cribing, have outstripped the pace of govern- 
mentdepartments. Before long, however, we 
shall witness the inauguration of a technical 
college at South Kensington, which ‘will 
probably give a desirable impetus to the 
whole system of technical training. But 
there will always be room for an Institute 
like the Polytechnic, with its advantages 
as a centre of social intercourse and 
sympathetic fellowship. 

There is still something wanting, how- 
ever, which, as far as we have seen, existing 
institutions do not supply, and that is 
some preliminary technical training as a 
supplement to the ordinary elementary 
school. In most cases the career of the 
boy is determined by the immediate 
necessities of the parents. The reading, 





writing, and arithmetic he has learnt at 
the elementary school fit him at once to 
earn some kind of wage as clerk or errand- 
boy ; and the natural aptitudes of the boy, 
—and there are probably more -born 
mechanics in England than in any other 
country under the sun—are taken no 
account of. If he had been a refractory, 
unmanageable boy, a truant, or a waif, he 
might have been taught a useful trade at 
some home or reformatory. But being, 
we will say, an honest boy, the son of honest 
parents, and anxious, too, to add his 
honestly-earned penny to the common 
fund, he is doomed for life to an ill-paid 
and exacting calling because there is no 
way open to him to any other. And if at 
a later period, conscious of aptitudes that 
find no outlet in his present career, he seeks 
to work into something different, no hand 
is held out to him ; he is one of those who 
have tried to clamber over the wall, and is 
turned back by the guardians of the place. 

And although there are few positions 
more enviable than that of the skilled 
artisan, the master of his craft, who carries 
under his workman’s cap the means of 
making a good livelihood irrespective of 
anybody’s patronage, and in almost any 
part of the civilised world, yet between 
him and the idling loafer, a nuisance to 
himself and a danger to civilisation, the 
difference is chiefly one of early training. 
The elementary school may produce either 
the one or the other, while schools of much 
more ambitious pretensions turn out a 
goodly number of the latter class. Thus 
it is cheering to notice two of the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners on 
Technical Education, far from adequate 
indeed, but perhaps considered as going as 
far as the Administration would be inclined 
to concede—the one for making rudimen- 
tary drawing an elementary subject, and 
the other for ranking as a specific subject 
proficiency in the use of tools. For some 
knowledge of drawing is almost in- 
dispensable in most technical classes ; 
elementary geometry, too, is almost equally 
valuable ; while early practice in the use 
of tools is the best of preparations for the 
workshop, 





COURTS AND COURTIERS. 

IT is recorded of a certain youthful scion 
of provincial nobility, native of Carpentras 
or Brives-la-Gaillarde, that, having been 
admitted, through the influence of a com- 
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patriot holding office at court, to a sight of 
Louis the Fourteenth in all his splendour 
at Versailles, he was so dazzled by the 
brilliant spectacle as enthusiastically to 
express his conviction that nothing could 
possibly surpass it. “You are right, 
chevalier,” replied his friend in a patro- 
nising tone, ‘but more than you imagine 
depends on the setting of the jewel. His 
most gracious majesty is undoubtedly a 
great and glorious king, but what is a 
peacock without his tail?” Whether the 
“Grand Monarque”—irreverently depicted, 
by the way, by one of our own humourists, 
when deprived of his wig and high-heeled 
shoes, as a very ordinary specimen of 
humanity—would have relished the com- 
parison, is another question ; but it is, at 
all events, presumable that the chevalier’s 
cicerone, in attributing to himself and his 
fellow-satellites no inconsiderable portion 
of the effect produced, was perfectly sin- 
| cere in his belief, and that his colleagues, 
if interrogated on the subject, would have 
been precisely of the same opinion. It is, 
therefore, clearly demonstrated that, in 
the estimation, at least, of the parties 
principally concerned, a court without 
courtiers would be an anomaly—a very 
natural conclusion for a man to arrive at 
when on the look-out for a place, and still 
more so, perhaps, when he has gotit. As, 
however, there are “ fagots et fagots,” so 
are there courtiers and courtiers; and the 
different varieties of the species being 
worth studying, we cannot do better than 
set down here what we remember to have 
read about them, merely premising that in 
the great majority of instances a strong 
family likeness will be found to exist 
between them. 

In bygone days, when the ears of 
monarchs were less insensible to flattery 
than they are—it is to be hoped—at 
present, the office of a courtier was no 
sinecure. It required no little experience 
and considerable delicacy of handling to 
steer clear of the stumbling-block of 
exaggeration ; even old stagers in the pro- 
fession occasionally overshooting the mark. 
Much, no doubt, depended on the poten- 
tate with whom they had to deal, and on 
their own intuitive perception how far they 
might safely go without incurring a rebuke 
likethataddressed by Canutetohis courtiers, 
or the less generally known one recorded 
of an Eastern sovereign, whose name has 
slipped our memory. One of his attendants, 
a youth, recently arrived at court, and 
desirous of establishing himself in the 





good graces of his master, enquired of an 
old official how he could best attain the 
object of his ambition. ‘ Nothing easier,” 
maliciously replied the other; “ you have 
only to imitate him in everything, and you 
are certain to please him.” The novice 
took the hint, and, remarking that the 
king .ad a habit of constantly winking, 
resolved to lose no time in following his 
example; and was no sooner admitted 
into the royal presence than he began to 
wink so persistently that it attracted the 
notice of the monarch, who asked him if 
he were afflicted with ophthalmia. “No, 
sire,” he answered, “not in the least; I 
only wink because your majesty winks, and 
I thought to please you by doing the same.” 
“You have pleased me without knowing 
it,” said the king to the astonishment of 
the courtiers, who stood aghast at the 
young man’s presumption, “ by curing me, 
I trust, of a bad habit into which I had 
unconsciously fallen ; but, remember, that 
in future you will please me more by 
endeavouring to imitate the good qualities 
of others instead of their defects.” 

No man had a keener relish for flattery 
than Louis the Fourteenth, nor a more 
thorough contempt for the flatterer whose 
zeal outran his discretion. That very 
able prelate, the Cardinal d’Estrées, while 
dining at the royal table, on hearing the 
king complain of the inconvenience he 
suffered from having lost his teeth, so far 
forgot himself as to exclaim: “Teeth, sire! 
Who has any teeth nowadays?” At the 
same time contradicting his assertion by 
displaying his own, of which, on account 
of their whiteness and regularity, he was 
inordinately vain. 

The Abbé de Polignac was no favourite 
at court ; the king’s dislike to him dating, 
it was said, from a certain afternoon when 
they were conversing together in the 
gardens of Marly. A sharp shower of rain 
coming on, Louis graciously expressed a 
hope that his companion’s gala suit might 
not be spoiled by it. “Sire,” replied the 
abbé with a quasi-genuflection, “the rain 
of Marly wets nobody !” 

Far more tothe royal taste was theremark 
of the young Duc du Maine, when released 
from his studies in honour of an important 
victory gained by the French in Flanders. 
“Sire,” said he, “I shall grow up a very 
ignorant fellow ; every time your majesty 
beats the enemy, my preceptor gives me a 
holiday !” 

Racine was a very bad courtier, and 
rarely had his wits about him when he 
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most needed them. Since the production 
of his Esther at St. Cyr hé had been in 
high favour both with the king and 
Madame de Maintenon, and was frequently 
consulted by them as to the best means of 
improving the condition of the stage. On 
one occasion, his opinion being asked on 
this subject, he expressed himself pretty 
freely, and totally forgetting in whose 
presence he was, imprudently suggested 
the necessity of withdrawing from the 
repertory of the theatre a considerable 
number of pieces possessing neither interest 
nor merit; “those of _ eer for in- 
stance,” he added, “which have nothing 
but their worn-out reputation to recom- 
mend them.” The effect produced by this 
unlucky remark may easily be imagined. 
After a moment’s embarrassing silence, 
Louis the Fourteenth left the room with- 
out uttering a word, accompanied by the 
indignant widow of the maligned “ cul-de- 
jatte,” leaving the unfortunate Racine to 
meditate in solitude on his folly, and 
mourn over the loss of courtly favour, 
which to the day of his death he never even 
partially succeeded in recovering. 

Boileau, or Despréaux, as he was gene- 
rally called, although far too much a man 
of the world to commit himself in a simi- 
lar manner, was -fully as tenacious of his 
literary independence as his brother poet. 
Being once shown by Marshal la Feuillade 
a sonnet written by a certain Charleval, 
he unhesitatingly declared it to be wretched 
stuff, and by no means calculated to 
enhance its author's reputation. The 
marshal, who had already secured, as he 
imagined, the king’s approval of the lines, 
listened to this untavourable criticism with 
contemptuous incredulity, and perceiving 
the dauphine (mother of the Duc de Berri) 
coming along the gallery in which they 
were standing, asked permission to recite 
them to her, and was rewarded by a 
gracious assurance from the princess that, 
as far as she was competent to judge, they 
appeared to be excellent. Elated by this 
act of condescension—it may be observed 
that the dauphine, a German by birth, and 
imperfectly acquainted with French, had 
probably not understood a syllable of what 
she heard—the marshal sneeringly re- 
marked to Despréaux that he must indeed 
be difficult to please when such judges as 
his majesty and Madame la Dauphine had 
deigned to praise the sonnet in question. 
“M. le Maréchal,” coolly replied the 
author of the Lutrin, “I am far from con- 
testing the king’s marvellous aptitude for 





gaining battles and capturing towns, nor 
do I dispute for an instant the many 
admirable qualities of Madame la Dauphine, 
but, with your permission, where verses 
are concerned, I consider myself as good a 
judge as either of them.” Thereupon, 
M. de la Feuillade, in a state of great 
excitement, demanded an audience of the 
king, and indignantly charged Despréaux 
with presumptuous insolence for having 
maintained that he knew more about 
verses than his majesty. ‘‘ Oh,” was Louis 
Quatorze’s answer, “if that is all, I am 
sorry, M. le Maréchal, to be obliged to tell 
you that Despréaux is perfectly right !” 

When the same monarch honoured the 
Duc d’Antin with his presence at Petit- 
Bourg, he happened to remark that part of 
the estate might be greatly improved by 
cutting down a wood which intercepted 
the view over the surrounding country. 
D’Antin immediately gave secret orders 
that every tree should be sawn almost 
entirely asunder near the root, so that it 
might fall as soon as a rope attached to it 
was pulled, and directed that upwards of 
twelve hundred men should be ready to do 
this at a certain signal from him. 

Having settled beforehand the day when 
the entire court should pass that way, he 
gradually led the conversation up to the 
desired topic ; and, on the king’s once more 
repeating his observation relative to the 
removal of the wood, simply replied that it 
could be done whenever his majesty pleased. 

“In that case,” said Louis, “I should 
like to see it done now.” 

He had hardly uttered the words when 
D’Antin gave a loud whistle, and down fell 
all the trees, 

“Ah, ladies,” whispered the young 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, the spoiled child 
of the court, to those around her, “ depend 
upon it, if the king had chosen to ask 
M. d’Antin for our heads, there would not 
have been one left on our shoulders !” 

The episode of Panurge and his sheep 
in Rabelais would appear to have been 
attentively studied by the generality of 
courtiers, if we may judge from the two 
following examples. When Francis the 
First was so dangerously wounded in the 
head by the fall of a lighted torch that it 
became necessary to cut off his flowing 
locks, the news had no sooner spread 
through the town of Romorantin, where 
the accident occurred, than the services of 
every available Figaro were in active 
request, and before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed, not a single uncropped head was 
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to be seen. A similar adherence to the 
imitative principle is noticeable in an 
epistle of that very voluminous _letter- 
writer, the Duchess of Orleans, addressed 
to her half-sister, the Countess Palatine 
Elizabeth, and dated 1676. 

“T must tell you,” she says, “ that just 
now I am in high favour with the king; 
whenever we meet, he accosts me with the 
most marked politeness, and invites me 
every Saturday to pass the evening with 
him at Madame de Montespan’s, so that I 
am quite the fashion. Everything I say 
or do is declared by the courtiers to be 
perfection, and even my old fur-tippet, 
which I put round my neck during the late 
intensely cold weather, has been copied by 
every one of them, and nothing else is 
worn.” 

Louis the Fifteenth, like most people, 
had his moments of forgetfulness, and 
frequently embarrassed his courtiers by 
unconsciously asking them questions to 
which they had already replied. One 
morning while at his toilet, turning to a 
lord-in-waiting, he enquired how many 
children he had. “Four, sire,” was the 
answer. In the course of the day, addressing 
the same individual, he repeated the ques- 
tion, and received a similar reply. Even 
this did not satisfy him, and ‘when the 
evening came, and with it the usual game 
of “brelan,” he once more commenced his 
interrogatory, which was this time res- 
ponded to by, “Six, your majesty.” ‘“ How 
is that?” said the king; “you told me 
this morning that you had only four.” “So 
I did, sire,” stammered out the courtier, 
“and it was the truth; but I was afraid of 
wearying your majesty by always telling 
him the same thing.” 

Thecelebrated Souwarowhated courtiers, 
and never missed an opportunity of mani- 
festing his contempt for them. After his 
recall from exile, the Emperor Paul sent 
one of his favourites, Count K——, to 
congratulate the marshal on his return to 
St. Petersburg; whereupon, the visitor 
having been duly announced, Souwarow 
abruptly exclaimed : “ Count K——! Who 
ishe? I know no Russian family of that 
name. Show him in.” 

When the Count had finished his 
harangue, the marshal looked at him 
curiously, and at last enquired of what 
country he was a native. 

“Of Turkey,” replied the Count. ‘TI 
am indebted for my title to the favour of 
the Emperor.” 

“ Ah, you have doubtless merited it by 





your military exploits, In what regiment 
have you served ?” 

“T have never been in the army.” 

“Indeed. Then you have probably 
gained distinction in the council-chamber. 
In what branch of the service ?” 

“Tn none. I have always been in 
attendance on his most gracious majesty.” 

“In what capacity, if I may venture to 
=. 

“My post was that of first valet-de- 
chambre to the Emperor.” 

“T thought as much,” cried Souwarow. 
Then turning to his servant, “Ivan,” he 
said, “you see this noble gentleman? 
Well, he has been precisely what thou art; 
with this difference, that he has had an 
Emperor for master. Take note what a 
brilliant example to follow! He has been 
made a Count, and wears the orders of 
Russia on his coat. Mark that, Ivan, and 
never despair. Who knows what slice of 
luck may be in store for thee !” 

The same eccentric personage, who had 
been for some years in disgrace at court, 
was one day summoned thither by the 
Emperor, who intended giving him the 
command of his troops in Italy. In order 
that his reception of the distinguished 
soldier might be at once ceremonious and 
imposing, the sovereign ascended his 
throne, and the courtiers in gala costume 
stood around him according to their 
rank, What was their amazement when 
Souwarow appeared in his ordinary attire, 
without a single decoration or even a 
sword ; and, prostrating himself on the 
floor, contrived by the aid of his hands and 
knees to crawl to the foot of the throne. 

“What does this mean, Marshal?” ex- 
claimed Paul, horror-struck at the un- 
dignified spectacle ; “rise, I order you!” 

“Pardon me, sire,” coolly replied 
Souwarow; “I know by experience that 
crawling and grovelling are the best pass- 
ports to your majesty’s favour, as any of 
these gentlemen will tell you if you ask 
them.” 

While at Berlin, Napoleon occasionally 
amused himself by playing at cards with 
his suite. His favourite game was 
“ vingt-et-un,” and one evening, having 
been more than usually fortunate, he had a 


‘considerable number of gold: pieces on the 


table before him. 

“They tell me,” he said, addressing 
General Rapp, “that the Prussians are 
very fond of these little napoleons,” 

“Much fonder than they are of the 
great one,” replied Rapp. 
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Some years earlier, shortly after his 
return from Italy, the -then General 
Bonaparte gave.a dinner to a small party 
of friends, including Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, Collin d’Harleville, and Ducis, in 
his miniature hétel in the Rue Chantereine. 
The conversation naturally turned on the 
recent campaign, and so absorbed the host 
that when coffee was announced in the 
adjoining room, he remained quietly at 
table, notwithstanding Josephine’s repeated 
attempts to catch his eye. At length, 
finding all her signs disregarded, she gave 
him a slight tap on the shoulder. 

“Gentlemen,” laughingly remarked the 
general, rising from his chair, “I call on 
you to bear witness that my wife beats 
me.” 

“A privilege of which madame alone 
has the secret,” neatly insinuated Collin 
d’Harleville. 





THE HAWTHORN. 


AYE, it is well-nigh overed ; 
An’ I’se none so loth to go, 
One can’t make much of fourscore year, 
Though one tantle ’em never so! 
I’se pretty nigh tired out, I say, 
Of the wakesome night, an’ the weary day ; 
The tide is ebbing in the bay, 
I shall scarcely wait its flow. 


Didst hear how the surf wer’ calling, 
This morning down on t’ scar? 
Just as I strove to lift my head, 
To watch ’em over t’ bar ; 
An’ I’se not bid our Jim good-bye ; 
An’ he comes too late to see me die, 
Bid him keep the coble trim an’ dry, 
Nor drive her over far; 


She’s stiff in a head wind, tell him, 

An’ he’s venturesome, [ doubt ; 
Let’s see, it’s May Day, isn’t it, 

An’ hawthorn will be about, 
Hanging like snowflakes o’er the grass ; 
Will’t’ take a walk in the woods, my lass, 
An’ gather a bit on ’t as thou pass, 

Afore they lay me out? 


I reckon thou oft hast wondered, 
I thowt so much on Jim? 
An’ gave him boat, an’ gear, an’ all, 
Though I’se naught akin to him ? 
Thou hadst a better right, maybe ; 
Well, well, he’ll mak’ it up to thee ; 
Aye, lass, old eyes can ofens see, 
‘or all they’re waxing dim. 
An’ it wer’ none my Sally— 
She wer’ a good wife an’ all— 
Who went wi’ us, seeking hawthorn, 
Up by the waterfall ; 
Lord ! it is sixty long year back, 
What sets one’s mind on the queer old track ? 
Shall I know him upin t’ sky—our Jack ? 
Hark ! how the breakers call ! 


Poor Jack ! he went afore me, 
For all he won her away, 
The lass we plucked the hawthorn for, 
That bonnie summer’s day ; 
She wore his branch an’ flung mine down, 
As we crossed the beck an’ neared the town, 
An’ I turned away with a sigh an’ a frown; 
I feel it, yet, I say. 


Poor Jack! he wer’ none so steady, 
For all he loved her true ; 
T’se ofens thowt as our Mary, 
Had summat i’ life to rue ; 
But there—she lies by him still enow, 
I put ’em a headstone, up on t’ brow ; 
Keep the spot pleasant, Jim an’ thou, 
As he’s good right to do. 


For I’se loved her grandson dearly, 
As thou, my own bairn’s child, 

Sin’ ever with eyes just like to hers, 
He looked i’ my face an’ smiled, 

The ~~ she took my hand, an’ said, 

** See thee—my poor fond lass is dead, 

Wi’ the raffling lad she wer’ bound to wed ; 
But thou wert allis mild, 


‘* For aught I asked thee—thou’lt be good, 

To the lost little lad? 
For I’s ganging after Jack,” she says, 

** An’ a heavy time I’se had.” 

An’ I took the bairn an’ sate by her side, 

An’ hearkened the falling of the tide, 

An’ at its parting sob she died, 
Her glazing eyes looked glad. 


I'd like a bit o’ hawthorn, 
Put ’neath the coffin lid ; 
When I’se gone where we'll be satisfied, 
Where never a thought is hid ; 
Where we ha’ done wi’ the fret an’ care, 
That vex us as through t’ world we fare ; 
An’ if my Sally wer’ standing there, 
I reckon she’d none forbid. 


For all comes right i’ heaven, 
Where love has never a thorn ; 
An’ I’se done my best for all on you, 
Sin’ thy father, my lass, wer’ born. 
How it calls an’ calls through the fading 


light ; 
Look out if the coble has hove i’ sight ; 
I'd fain that Jim should watch me to-night— 
T’ll be gone afore the morn. 








STRAY NOTES IN A CAMPAIGN. 
BY A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


A CAMPAIGN, even of the most bloodless 
nature, is always more or less fraught with 
incidents, which, amid the accompanying 
discomforts and hardships of a soldier's 
life when on active service, tend to keep 
his spirits from drooping while not engaged 
in very exciting warfare. It was the lot 
of the present writer to take a subordinate 
part in a recent expedition, which, though 
not altogether devoid of fighting, was far 
from being of a very sanguinary descrip- 
tion. Much of our time was passed during 
the continuance of the war in lying on the 
hot, sandy desert ; often without tents, and 
in imminent danger of being devoured by 
myriads of flies, whose attentions were only- 
withdrawn from us at sunset. This sort 
of thing formed a conspicuous feature in 
our daily routine, and, as may readily be 
imagined, it did not form a very interesting 
or lively occupation. The hours dragged 
themselves on in weary succession, while 
we lay sweltering in the unmerciful rays 
of the sun, inwardly lamenting our un- 
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pleasant situation, and earnestly hoping 
that some adventure might turn up to 
release us from the oppressive weight of 
inaction. Incidents, not, it is true, of a 
very startling kind, cropped up now and 
again; and they materially helped to relieve 
the tedium of our existence. Perhaps a 
short sketch of our experiences in the field, 
or rather on the desert, may prove accept- 
able to some readers, 

Before we could set foot in the land 
which was destined to form the scene of 
operations, the seas which intervened 
between it and the “tight little island” 
had necessarily to be crossed in a transport- 
ship. Our regiment was one of those not 
often called upon to make a voyage; 
probably not a man in its ranks had pre- 
viously had any sea experience further than 
is implied in making the passage from 
Dublin to Holyhead. A good deal of trouble 
was at first found in getting the hammocks 
properly adjusted.. Later on, when in the 
“bay,” we had a day or two of rather 
rough weather. Through the night espe- 
cially, as it seemed to us, the motion of 
the ship became extremely eccentric and 
violent. “It was at this time a matter of 
some difficulty to contrive to keep one’s 
position in a hammock at all. Unhappy 
recumbents frequently were precipitated 
into a mixture of bayonets, tin plates, and 
other miscellaneous articles, which lay 
about on the deck underneath the aerial 
hammocks. Of course people accustomed 
to emergencies of such a kind would very 
likely have felt quite at home under these 
circumstances. To our men, however, 
there were few alleviating features in the 
case ; for all were, in addition to nocturnal 
tumbling, and the like troubles, suffering 
in a greater or less degree from sea-sick- 
ness. This latter visitation aggravated the 
state of affairs immensely. The sergeant 
calling the roll of his company in the 
morning presented a pitiable spectacle. 
In the middle of his duty he would abruptly 
be constrained to make a rush to the ship’s 
side in abject misery, while many of his 
men were reclining in a condition not far 
removed from coma in divers secluded 
corners of the deck. None of them were 
in a state to indulge in laughter, at either 
their comrades’ or the sergeant’s ex- 
tremities. On one occasion, when most of 
us had somewhat recovered from this 
indisposition, a rather untoward occurrence 
took place. The “mess” to which the 
writer belonged, was situated beneath the 
ladder, in a kind of—if we may make use 











of the term—subterranean region. It was 
at dinner-time on a soup day. A man, 
not yet quite free from the effects of mal 
de mer, had been entrusted with the 
important office of fetching the soup,which 
was conveyed from the culinary quarter of 
the vessel in a tin can of immense pro- 
portions. This soup, by the way, usually 
closely resembled boiling water in its more 
prominent properties. By some means— 
perhaps our orderly-man was of a nervous 
temperament—he missed his footing at the 
summit of the ladder, which was. at best 
very shaky and crazy, and down came the 
soup, can, orderly-man, and all, on the top 
ofus. Noserious damage was done, but our 
jackets were well soaked with the greasy 
liquid, which was, as well, disagreeably hot. 
This castastrophe would at home have been 
a disastrous affair, for, under the full swing 
of red-tape, all of us who shared in the 
impromptu shower-bath would inevitably 
have had to purchase new clothes. Grease, 
it may be mentioned, for the civilian 
reader's information, is very inimical to 
scarlet cloth, or at least to the compound 
of which a soldier’s coat is made. A 
serious consideration is a spoilt tunic; a 
new one mulcts a man of much of his scanty 
pay. When on board ship, or in the field, 
however, little attention is given to the 
minutiz of dress, and such an accident as 
the above is of no consequence. 

When we at length arrived at our desti- 
nation, before we could finally leave the 
transport, a great work remained to be 
accomplished. We had to transfer to land 
a large quantity of ammunition, as well as 
transport-carts, with their appurtenances of 
horses and mules, together with some field- 
guns, which we had taken in at a port of 
call. This operation was being carried on 
with expedition by large parties of men ; 
but in disembarkations, as in other worldly 
affairs, accidents will happen. A long 
row, or file of men, bearing boxes of ball- 
cartridges, had just cleared the gangway or 
bridge, a wooden structure, when it made a 
most unexpected and sudden descent into 
the water beneath. This contretemps was 
hailed with roars of laughter, but the con- 
sequences would probably have been no 
subject for merriment had the heavily- 
weighted land-lubbers accompanied it into 
the abyss of dirty water looming below ; 
From some reason unknown to the writer, 
the bridge, contrary to the common habit 
of wooden articles, sank, and some time 
elapsed ere another appliance could be pro- 
cured to replace it—a delay which induced 
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a good deal of language, more forcible than 
polite, to be brought into use. 

Having survived this, the reader will 
most likely think, trivial misadventure, and 
moved a few miles into a strange country, 
we had for several days a comparatively 
uneventful life, even for this uneventful 
campaign. The most prominent feature of 
the time we were at this place was 
unquenchable thirst.. Another corps, en- 
camped on the sand hard-by, had, by a 
wonderful exercise of foresight, managed 
to provide a canteen. Its sole stock-in- 
trade, however, consisted of a number of 
barrels of English beer. The thirst of 
those engaged in military avocations is 
probably proverbial; but at the time we 
now treat of, it was accentuated by the 
intense heat of a tropical sun, and by the 
hot winds which swept over the sandy 
plain where we were located. At all 
events, we proved an unwelcome reinforce- 
ment to the regiment already mentioned ; 
for on the very first evening of our 
advent, the canteen was declared to be 
“drunk dry.” In future, the men of both 
corps had to content themselves with 
somewhat less copious libations of muddy 
water from an adjacent canal, which they 
euphoniously termed the “ cut.” 

It was in this camp the writer had the 
questionable honour of being sentenced to 
two days’ “confinement to barracks.” The 
barracks were wholly imaginary, and the 
confinement entirely nominal, for no sane 
person would have been likely to venture far 
into a wilderness understood to be swarming 
with vigilant enemies, even if there had 
been any inducement to do so, which was 
very far from being the case. ‘his inad- 
vertency happened in the following simple 
way: Any one who is acquainted in the most 
passing way with that weapon of precision, 
the Martini-Henri rifle, must be aware 
that it does not possess any system of 
half-cock, and he “will also know that it 
has an erratic habit of going off with any 
slight concussion. “On outpost duty, one 
night, the writer brought the rifle to the 
ground, happily at a wide angle from the 
upper part of the body, rather sharply ; 
the result was not only an immediate ex- 
plosion, but also an alarm of an annoying 
and unfortunate kind all along the line of 
pickets. That fine old soldier, the “‘ cornel,” 
before whom we were subsequently ar- 
raigned, found himself compelled to view the 
matterasasample of carelessness, and making 
among other remarks the observation, 
“Can't let you off altogether, you know,” 





pronounced the sentence referred to. This 
was, by good luck, the only opportunity he 
had of admonishing your humble servant 
during the campaign. 

We soon made a second and a shorter 
voyage, this time on the waters of a very 
large canal. The canal appeared, for a 
great part of its course, to pass between 
two. vast expanses of smooth water, stretch- 
ing as far as the eye could reach on either 
side. We have since had reason to believe 
that these extensive lakes were connected 
with a phenomenon known as the mirage 
and that they were, in reality, only howl- 
ing wastes. With the exception of the 
ship’s going aground once or twice, nothing 
very remarkable took place during this 
passage. We did not proceed to the ter- 
mination of the canal, but stopped at a 
point about mid-way in its length A 
second debarkation had here to be effected. 
Altogether, a large force was landed at this 
place, with, of course, correspondingly great 
impedimenta. The work was, on the whole, 
conducted in good order, not, however, in 
the face of the enemy, of whom we had 
not yet had the ghost of a glimpse. Before 
the removal of the stores from the fleet 
was far advanced, necessity for medical 
appliances arose at an hospital which had 
been established in a fine palace in the 
vicinity. But all stores of this kind had 
been stowed away at the very bottom of the 
holds of the ships, underneath every other 
variety of material. Necessarily, in order 
to reach what was wented, the superin- 
cumbent mass had, in the first place, to be 
moved to the shore, and this was a matter 
of time. This fact, we believe, afforded 
a fertile field for the criticism of the 
“specials,” who were always hovering 
about the scene of action. Among other 
things, we think, this affair led to an official 
enquiry latterly, when the need for medical 
necessaries and comforts had ceased to be 
of pressing importance. A number of men, 
presumably valiant soldiers, had already 
contracted ailments incidental to service 
in hot climates, although we had only been 
ashore in the country altogether for about 
ten days. This sickness had an ominous 
appearance ; it was a warning of the inva- 
liding which was soon after to set in 
on a large scale. We had, as well, a couple 
of men drowned while bathing in some’ 
lake in the neighbourhood, Bathing was, 
therefore, peremptorily ordered to be dis- 
continued, to the chagrin of many devotees 
to frequent ablutions. 

When our own special disembarkation 
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of men, horses, and stores was completed, 
we shortly afterwards “took,” as it was 
termed, “to the desert.” It had not an 
inviting appearance. Our first day’s march 
was strongly suggestive of the idea that 
marching by night might, with advantage, 
have been substituted for tramping, or 
rather wading, through the loose, deep 
sand, under the blazing sun. That orb 
proved a most doubtful auxiliary to our 
progress. Before we had proceeded three 
miles, men began to collapse, and “fall out.” 
The knocked-up men were ultimately. picked 
up by passing ambulances, or kept straggling 
on in rear of the troops as evening ap- 
proached. A certain number of them did 
not rejoin their companies till late on the 
following day. A notable thing was it that 
by no means did the men of the greatest 
(apparent) physical calibre withstand the ad- 
verse influences under which they marched 
so well as might reasonably have been 
expected. Many of the strongest suc- 
cumbed, and; on the whole, the “ weedy” 
sort of fellows, those who required plenty 
of wadding in their coats in the piping 
times of peace, seemed to stick to it as 
well as any — in fact, the very men one 
would have thought would have been the 
first to give way. The labour of this march 
was unquestionably very severe, though 
the distance traversed did not probably 
exceed ten English miles. 

At the terminus of this trying walk a 
battle was said to be raging. On the 
horizon flashes of fire could be seen, and dark 
| objects rising in the air were surmised to be 
shells. On the conclusion of hostilities, 
newspapers of this date became accessible 
to us, and we discovered that this had been 
an action of some consequence; and we read, 
what was still more surprising, that therein 
we had been “ under fire.” The latter state- 
ment somewhat “staggered ” us, for it was 
the first we had heard of the circumstance, 
and we had certainly not noticed being 
under that condition at the time. We 
were far out of range, even of artillery. 
What we did notice, however, and that 
with emphasis, a few hours: later, was the 
absence of the carts conveying our pro- 
visions, and what was of at least equal 
moment, our supply of water. For nearly 
twenty-four hours men kept looking out 
wistfully to the rear, hoping to descry these 
dilatory vehicles approaching. But ‘in 
vain ; for they were securely fixed up to 
the axles in sand, some miles distant. We 
were now beginning to realise the exigencies 
not only of war, but of hunger and extreme 





thirst. The situation was not a little 
exasperating. The water-bottles, which we 
carried suspended from our shoulders, were 
well adapted for use on a field-day in 
January at Aldershot, but they were 
hardly equal to the demands of the present 
standard of thirst. Our haversacks as well, 
in order to make room for a handful of 
biscuits, had to be emptied of other 
treasures, such as a pair of socks, a clean 
shirt, or a towel. We were, therefore, 
entirely without supplies of water or of 
any kind of food, the small quantity of 
biscuits being quite exhausted. Of ammu- 
nition we had abundance, and it tended to 
remain intact. In fact, it did so remain 
till the end of the campaign. Nor did our 
bayonets ever draw blood. Their temper 
was never proved further than is implied 
in boring holes in straps, or in the scratch- 
ing of names on foreign sentry-boxes. Yet 
the members of our corps (and of several 
others) are decorated with medals, having 
the honourable appendages of clasps 
bearing the name of a great and decisive 
battle. As a matter of fact, in this 
campaign, fighting was a secondary con- 
sideration ; and as far as our division was 
concerned, we only once smelt powder— 
and that wafted on the breeze from a 
distance—during the progress of the 
struggle. But we are anticipating. Let us 
return to the urgent matter of the carts. 
These unfortunately-designed transport- 
carts had too evidently been constructed 
to travel on well-made, hard roads. On such, 
with a pair of horses, they would probably 
have been efficient, even if heavily laden. 
But four, or even six horses failed to get 
them over this portion of the desert; in 
short, the transport service, at this period, 
and in this particular, was an absolute 
breakdown. On the day in question 
strenuous but futile efforts were made to 
force a way onward with the vehicles. 
Men were detached to push them ; to dig 
in front of the wheels. The horses were 
urged to the utmost, but to no purpose. 
They could not hope, that night at least, to 
overtake the columns in front; and the 
party in charge, to the intense chagrinof the 
young officer in command, had reluctantly 
to prepare to pass the hours of darkness 
“in statu quo.” Nor was this a singular 
case of sticking; the whole desert was 
dotted with such bivouacs, as far as 
the eye could reach over the level 
sand. Next day, by means of additional 
animals borrowed from some more lucky 
regiment, the carts were extricated, and 
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mostly succeeded in reaching us in the 
evening. If we had really been engaged 
with a resolute enemy, and had expended 
the cartridges in our pouches, these carts 
would have formed the very proper subject 
of an “Inquiry,” which, by the way, has 
since been held regarding the transport 
organisation in that campaign. 

A week or two after this spirited entry 
on “active operations,” during which 
interval we had been without tents or 
other protection from the rays of the sun, 
and had also been minus blankets or great- 
coats to lie upon at night, somebody high 
in authority suddenly took steps to have 
the latter garments brought up to us. 
They had meanwhile been lying in a heap at 
the place on the canal whence we started. 

One fine morning, “ Fall in for your big 
coats!” was the first mandate we heard, 
Another and smaller canal passed near the 
spot where we were at this time bivouacked, 
and it was understood that the coats were 
on board a barge which had come up by 
that channel. A considerable party having 
been got together was marched to the place 
where the coats were (not) to be found. 
Arrived at the canal, several barges were 
to be seen; but the one bearing the grey 
shoddy was not visible, and for a most 


satisfactory reason. We were informed by 
sundry bargees standing about and clothed 
in the uniform of the Royal Navy, that the 
vessel in question had gone down, but 
that proceedings would ere long be taken 


to raise it. We never ascertained what 
had caused the barge to founder, but in the 
course of time we got the coats, covered 
with mud, and with the enclosures all mixed 
up, or entirely lost in some instances. We 
had wrapped up shirts, boots, and other 
things in them previous to “ rolling” them. 
They had evidently, however, undergone a 
minute inspection before being put on the 
barge, for numerous articles, and some 
coats, were missing. It was not for us to 
reason why, but we thought that the 
muddy water could scarcely have undone 
the fastenings, however hastily done up. 
For about a fortnight we remained at 
this point excavating obstructions which a 
laborious enemy had thrown up in the 
canal and over the parallel railway. We 
had parades as well, in the early morning, 
the chief and most fully attended of 
which was the doctor's parade; a very 
large proportion of our number was to be 
found in the vicinity of that officer’s tent. 
Men now began to be sent off sick some- 
where over the sea. If the campaign had 





lasted for as many months as it did weeks, 
we should have required an entirely new 
battalion, as the present members were fast 
vanishing. Sunstrokes became disagreeably 
frequent. Apropos of this, one of our men . 
who was employed at a station on the 
railway, lay down one afternoon to take a 
half-hour’s rest. He still rests there, for 
an hour or two afterwards he was buried 
in the spot which he selected for his 
siesta. 

But a move ahead was soon made, 
Early one morning we were told that an 
engagement was in progress some miles in 
front, and we were ordered to prepare 
to march forthwith. The coats were taken 
to the barge (now repaired) again, and in 
a very short time all was ready. A cloud 
of skirmishers was thrown out over our 
front, but there was no appearance of the 
foe, though we could see a great way over 
the desert, which was devoid of brush- 
wood or cover of any sort. A number of 
staff officers kept galloping about, full of zeal 
and activity, but it was all thrown away, 
for we never saw the combat. We never 
even heard the sound of the cannonade. 
After a march, to which the first one was 
by comparison child’s-play, we reached 
what had been the contested field towards 
nightfall. During the advance, the country 
in rear of the columns was a most inglorious 
spectacle. Men who had fallen out lay 
about in all directions, or straggled off 
towards the canal, which ran about a mile 
to the left of our line of march. Some of 
them did not overtake us till morning, so 
exhausted were they. Instead of becoming 
acclimatised, events went far to show that 
the soldiers were becoming weaker and 
more unfit to bear the heat of the day, or 
at least, that they were to a great extent 
incapable of heavy marching. We found a 
large body of troops encamped near the 
field of battle. The contest was reported 
to have resulted in a great victory for our 
arms ; and having discussed a substantial 
repast of biscuits, water, and onions—of 
the latter the enemy had left an unlimited 
supply—we lay down to sleep on the sand 
in the ordinary way, without covering of 
any kind. 

Several days had passed in inactivity 
here, when, one evening, we were in- 
structed to get ready for an immediate 
march. A heavy, and, it was hoped, a 
decisive blow was to be delivered at the 
enemy on the morrow, and the troops were 
to march all night to take part in this 
great event. The succeeding night-march 
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has been well described by able pens, 
incomparably superior to that of the ordi- 
nary Tommy Atkins; but one alarming 
incident occurred which we feel constrained 
to record. The reader who has perused 
the history of this memorable campaign 
will recollect that in the course of the 
famous night-march a long halt took place. 
We had all fallen asleep during the said 
halt, and were peacefully slumbering, when 
a prodigious hubbub awoke the writer, in 
common with everyone else. Men were 
grasping their rifles, shouting, fixing on 
their bayonets, and running about wildly 
in every direction. Horsemen were said 
to be among us, making dire havoc. The 
excitement and panic were very great, 
and, I may add, most unsoldierlike. One 
fellow, starting up, seized his weapon, and 
dealt a man near him a tremendous blow 
on the ear, stunning the unlucky indi- 
vidual, and carrying away a portion of the 
unoffending organ. Others were rushing 
about, with their pieces at the “ charge,” 
like madmen, and the scene was altogether 
one of the wildest confusion imaginable. 
It was unpleasant to reflect on what would 
have been the results if the imaginary 
horsemen had really appeared. The officers, 
making great exertions, ultimately restored 
order, and we relapsed into silence and 
repose, as before. 

Next morning we were saluted by some 
shells flying overhead, which plunged into 
the sand, where they exploded, making 
alarming cracks, and sending the sand and 
gravel sputtering around. We are not 
about to attempt to describe this battle ; 
to us it was no battle at all—it was simply 
a walk over ground where a short, but 
severe struggle had taken place a little 
before our arrival. Having traversed the 
scene of the conflict, we got to the camp 
of the enemy, from which they had been 
ejected in a somewhat summary manner. 
Some tents, lots of cannon, and a few 
storehouses, were here, together with 
numerous horses and camels. In various 
situations were large pyramids of onions, 
and also of small loaves of bread. The 
pyramid in this country seemed to be a 
favourite formation in which to heap up 
stores of any kind. Bags of corn for 
horses were set up in pyramids, so were 
boxes of shells for Krupp guns. We 
almost wished we could find a pyramid 
consisting of materials out of which to 
extemporise a good breakfast. A repast 
of canal-water and some brown-bread, 
seasoned with onions, made our fare in 





this now famous and historical camp, 
where we remained a day and a night. - 

At the conclusion of the period of time 
just stated, we took our places in a long 
train of bullock-trucks on the adjacent line 
of railway, and after a long and unpleasant 
journey, from our pat position in the 
waggons, we found ourselves marching 
through the streets of the capital of the 
country. We entered the courtyard of a 
barrack ; the barrack-rooms bore a striking 
likeness to illustrations we had seen in a 
work called The Arabian Nights. Inthe place 
of beds were large cushions running round 
the walls of the rooms. Here, as in other 
places, were pyramidal heaps of onions, 
which, we concluded, must be most popular 
vegetables among the natives. The barracks 
were entirely uninhabited by natives of 
human form. We had good reason to 
believe, however, before morning that they 
were far from being untenanted by other 
forms of life. In fact, the activity of these 
other species was so great that we found it 
quite impracticable to attempt to sleep in 
the barrack-rooms; the majority of us 
reclined outside on the parade-ground. In 
the morning the writer ascended to the 
roof of the building, which was flat, and 
adapted for people to walk about upon. 
From this point of view we had a good 
prospect of the city, and afar off descried 
what seemed to be pyramids of a more 
permanent construction than any we had 
hitherto seen. 

In the course of a few days the barracks 
were cleaned out ; but it was found impos- 
sible to extirpate the aboriginal residents 
therein already alluded to. We therefore 
moved out to a piece of ground in front of a 
palace, where tents had been pitched. 
There we sojourned, till the first tap on the 
big drum on the day of departure announced 
to us that we had commenced our home- 
ward journey. 





NATURE'S GREAT SCOURGES. 

THE Annuaire of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes for 1884, contains one more of 
M. Faye’s lucid Scientific Notices, and long 
may it continue to produce them. For it 
is an annually renewed pleasure to become 
acquainted with the views of so patient 
and acute an observer respecting interest- 
ing and important physical facts. 

This year, his subject, treated in masterly 
style, is Les Grands Fléaux de la Nature— 
The Great Scourges of Nature—suggested 
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by the sudden catastrophes of Ischia and 
Java, and calling forth from him the 
remark that one day, perhaps, a time will 
come when civilised nations will include in 
their budgets a determinate sum to meet 
similar inevitable disasters, and thereby 
forming themselves into a mutual assurance 
society against the irresistible outbreaks of 
natural forces. 

But science has already done something 
to protect us against the violence of blows 
inflicted by the raging elements as well as 
by other natural scourges. Conductors 
ward off lightning from our dwellings ; 
the Oriental plague and leprosy have 
almost disappeared ;.the ravages of small- 
pox are greatly restrained. Other pests 
have been traced by Pasteur to the action 
of imperceptible and mysterious creatures 
—whether vegetable germs or animalised 
microbes—and the hope of counteracting 
them thereby promised. 

True it is, M. Faye observes—and not 
less sad than true—that there are other 
scourges still more terrible than those of 
nature, which would be more amenable 
to our own proper efforts if reason exerted 
its legitimate influence; namely, wars and 
revolutions. Neither volcanoes, nor in- 
undations, nor famines, nor plagues, cause 
equal devastation with those self-inflicted 
pains. Can we hope that the progress of 
reason and the increasing inter-communi- 
cation of peoples will gradually attenuate 
those scourges and finally cause them to 
disappear ? 

Famines are the first of the natural inflic- 
tions which M. Faye passes in review. The 
earliest famine on record is that which 
occurred in Egypt under Joseph’s ministry. 
His well-known mode of meeting it, by 
holding stores in reserve during abundant 
years, has since been followed in divers 
countries ; in France, for instance, at the 
beginning of the present century, and at 
Naples, under the reign of Charles the 
Third, in the middle of the last century. 
The conditions of agricultural produce in 
Egypt were, and still are, exceptional. 
Everything there is dependent, not on 
local rains, for there are none, but on 
the rains which fall far away, in the 
equatorial regions where the Nile takes 
its source, without receiving a single 
affluent after the seventeenth degree of 
latitude. Those rains determine the in- 
undation of the soil of Egypt—the unique, 
but indispensable, condition of a harvest. 

In Joseph’s time, and thousands of years 
before him, Egypt was decimated by 





famine whenever the Nile failed to rise 
high enough to irrigate the soil and cover 
it with fertilising moisture and mud. 
Neighbouring countries, the coasts of 
Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Greeee, Sicily, and 
Northern Africa, did indeed escape the 
scourge, thanks to the local rains that fell 
there. They were able, frequently, to 
supply the needs of Egypt. . But in those 
days, maritime commerce did not exist. 
Egypt, blockaded on two sides by deserts, 
could only count on the wise administra- 
tion of her own resources. At a later 
period, maritime commerce rescued Egypt 
from dangers of starvation. In abundant 
years, she enriched herself by the export 
of superfluous grain; in years of insufficient 
inundation, she was able to purchase grain 
from abroad and receive it at the port of 
Alexandria. 

In Egypt of the present day, at no 
distant future, when posts of observation 
shall have been established in Abyssinia 
and beyond it on the course of the Nile 
and its affluents, connected by a telegraphic 
wire with Cairo, the Egyptians will know, 
several months beforehand, and within a 
foot or two, the height the Nile will attain 
at each inundation, and can take their 
measures accordingly. 

In other countries, famines depend on 
the rains which either do not fall, or fall 
in excess, in each distinct locality. The 
evil is more severely felt in countries where 
man is monophagous in his diet—where he 
sustains life exclusively, or almost so, on 
one single article of food ;. as in India and 
parts of China, on rice, and quite recently, 
in a less degree, in Ireland, on potatoes. 
If rain fails, rice, the thirstiest of grain- 
giving plants, fails also; if rain is in 
excess in quantity and continuance, the 
destroying fungus spreads and the potato 
rots. 

Periods of drought evidently follow some 
general law, depending on the upper 
currents of the atmosphere. They con- 
stitute a grand problem which belongs to 
equatorial meteorology rather than to any- 
thing that can be observed at the Poles. 
M. Faye consequently holds that it is the 
former which ought to be closely studied, 
whereas stations within the Polar Circles, 
besides being cruelly painful and dangerous, 
can furnish only very indirect contribu- 
tions to meteorological science. 

An attempt has been made to connect 
dry and rainy periods with the maxima and 
minima of spots on the sun. But nothing 
has been proved to bring conviction. 
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The final conclusion is that there is no 
correspondence between the two sets of 
phenomena, and that it would be in vain 
to predict inundations, droughts, or famines 
from the presence or absence of spots on 
the sun. 

Our comfort is that, amidst the frequent 
variations of those phenomena, veritable 
compensations without doubt occur through- 
out the whole globe, and from one year to 
another. If rain fails on one portion of a 
continent, it will not fail throughout the 
whole of that continent ; in any case, it will 
not fail over a whole hemisphere. Con- 
sequently, if harvests fall short in one 
country, they will be abundant in other 
more or less distant regions. But, at the 
present day, commerce and navigation are 
able to carry the superfluities of one 
country to other less favoured districts, 
For civilised nations the scourge of famine 
no longer exists. It happens only in vast 
monophagous populations of India and 
China, who are isolated from the rest of 
the world, or in certain parts of South 
America deprived of means of communica- 
tion. The progress of civilisation will 
eventually abolish famines, although their 
physical.causes are beyond our reach. 

‘Going to sleep upon a volcano” is an 
unusually truthful figure of speech ; for if 
all volcanoes are alike in many respects, 
they are especially so in the irregularity of 
their eruptions, which are the very reverse 
of periodical. For instance, in the same 
volcanic region as Vesuvius and Etna, we 
find Epomeo, in theisland of Ischia, which has 
had only one eruption in fifteen centuries, 
and Stromboli which, for the last three 
thousand years, has had one every quarter 
of an hour, and is thus virtually continuous. 
From time immemoria', it has served navi- 
gators in the stead of a lighthouse with 
intermittent flashes. 

No confidence whatever can be placed in 
any volcano’s apparent calm. Prehistoric 
Vesuvius was believed to be extinct until 
the too confident inhabitants were unde- 
ceived by the frightful catastrophe of 
A.D. 79, at the beginning of the reign of 
Titus, The sides of the mountain then were 
covered with the vines which still produce 
Lachryma Christi, a white wine pronounced 
by M. Faye to be “trés passable.” In the 
vast, almost level crater, slightly sloping 
towards the sea, there were small pools of 
rain-water, groups of chestnut-trees, big 
blocks of lava, scoriz#, and caverns. The 
aspect of the spot indicated former volcanic 
activity, but no one suspected that the fires 





extinct for so many centuries were about 
to burst forth with sudden violence, With 
this irrefutable historical precedent, it may, 
without exaggeration, be asserted that, 
although a railway has been constructed up 
the mountain’s flank with its two stations, 


its forty-five horse-power machine, its excel- | 


lent restaurant, post-office, telegraph-office, 
and museum ; the whole, namely, the entire 
cone and all that stands on it, might very 
possibly be one day shot into the air by an 
explosion. 

Not, however, probably without warning 
to those who choose to attend to it. Earth- 
quakes were felt from A.D. 63, and they 
shortly became so serious that Pompeii 
was partially evacuated. But the inhabi- 
tants very soon returned. They had 
already repaired their dilapidated homes, 
when the great eruption of 79 buried three 
whole cities. . 

A like warning was given previous to 
the terrible catastrophe of 1631, in which 
the eruptive column of vapours and 
cinders mounted at one jet to the height 
of ten or eleven thousand feet ; six thousand 
head of cattle grazing on the mountain- 
side were destroyed or suffocated in the 
course of a few minutes. Streams of in- 
candescent lava issuing from numerous 
apertures, directed their course towards 
Torre del Greco, Portici, and other towns 
and villages. The inhabitants made no 
effort to escape until it was too late. 
Struck by burning projectiles or surprised 
by lava between two currents of fire, as 
many as four thousand, it is said, lost their 
lives. As to the houses which the lava 
reached, they were either swept away or 
buried. It was then understood how im- 
prudent it is to neglect the warnings given 
by Vesuvius itself. Subterranean noises 
had been heard ; frequent earthquakes had 
been felt. The water in wells had sunk 
and turned muddy ; the trees growing in 
the crater were uprooted and thrown down. 
Everything announced an impending erup- 
tion. But the population, clinging to their 
lands, their homes, and their property, 
could not resolve to flee in time. 

Even when eruptions are mild in appear- 
ance, no certainty can be entertained that 
they will long continue so. In 1872, 
Vesuvius presented a splendid spectacle. 
On the 23rd of April, the cone was almost 
covered with lava streaming directly down 
from the crater. A great number of in- 
quisitive individuals went to get a nearer 
view of what was going on. But on the 
25th, finding that these lava streams had 
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ceased to flow, they thronged towards a 
single current issuing from a mouth that 
had opened at the base of the cone. M. 
Palmieri, warned by his seismographic 
apparatus that their situation was perilous, 
caused them to be informed of their 
danger, but in vain. 

‘An immense crowd,” says the Journal 
YOpinione, “was on the road leading to 
Resina, and thence to Vesuvius. It spread 
in all directions over the beds of ‘cold lava 
that had been left by former eruptions, in 
order to obtain a better sight of the ad- 
vancing stream of fire. Suddenly a sub- 
terranean noise was heard, overpowering 
the cries of terror uttered by the now 
really frightened multitude. A second 
rumbling noise still louder followed, and 
in an instant, close to M. Palmieri’s obser- 
vatory, an immense, fissure opened darting 
out fire, which consumed every creature 
within its reach. A certain number of 
persons were engulphed in the abyss. All 
who could took to flight. But flight was 
almost impossible over pointed stones and 
sharp-edged slag, while they were blinded 
by clouds of smoke and steam, which pre- 
vented their seeing where to set their 
foot. Meanwhile, the lava was advancing, 
spreading itself out like a broad stream of 
fiery mud, hissing, crackling, with the 
sound of drops of water falling upon boil- 
ing fat.” The terrified inhabitants of far 
subjacent villages fled to Naples; some 
even did not feel assured of safety until 
they had got as far as Rome. 

The recent eruption of Krakatoa caused 
a still more fearful destruction of life. 
The number of victims, at a rough 
estimate, is believed to have been thirty 
thousand. The simple and inoffensive 
inhabitants lived happy and contented 
under the paternal administration of the 
Dutch. Persuaded that the earth is a flat 
disc resting on a colossal serpent whom 
they regarded with deepest veneration, 
they were strangely alarmed when they 
felt the ground begin to tremble beneath 
their feet. More than one of them, says 
an eye-witness, stooped to the ground, 
using both hands as a speaking-trumpet, 
to shout to the serpent, “Take care ; mind 
what you are doing; there are people 
here!” An instant afterwards there was 
nobody— nothing but the corpses of the 
drowned inhabitants. 

Steam, the vapour of water, M. Faye 
believes, is the essential, the only agent 
in these phenomena. Volcanoes are 
formed along the feeble lines of the 





terrestrial crust, not-far from the sea, 
which supplies the infiltrated: water re- 
quired to produce the vapour. If we 
consider the manner in which the terres- 
trial globe has cooled, it will be seen that 
the apparition of volcanoes is intimately 
connected with it. In fact, the grand geo- 
logical movements which have occurred are 
owing to the circumstance that the earth’s 
crust cools faster and deeper under seas 
than beneath continents. The basins of 
the seas, therefore, sink lower and lower, 
whilst the tendency of continental regions 
is to rise. The consequence is the for- 
mation of lines of fracture along certain 
coasts where the upward and downward 
movements are the most strongly pro- 
nounced. M. Faye, it will be understood, 
belongs to the school of geologists who 
believe that the interior of our globe is 
still in a state of igneous fusion; he does 
not agree with the new opinion that the 
earth is completely cool and solidified to 
its centre. 

However this may be, it is evidently 
impossible to resist the ravages of volcanoes 
by any human means or strength. The 
most that can be done is to divert the 
course of a stream of lava by cuttings or 
by dykes of earth and scoriz. Although 
an eruption about to break out soon gives 
its premonitory signals, there are no means 
of predicting an eruption to come off at 
the expiration of any considerable interval 
of time. But it is very easy to recognise 
the countries that are subject to these 
disasters. Those who settle there know- 
ingly encounter a certain amount of risk ; 
and that is all that can be said about the 
matter. 

It is scarcely a transition to pass from 
volcanoes to-earthquakes. The latter are 
especially awful from the suddenness and 
rapidity of their action. In Ischia, on 
the 28th of last October, the shock only 
lasted fifteen seconds. On the 4th of 
February, 1797, the rich town of Riobamba 
was destroyed, and more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants were buried under 
its ruins in less than a minute, The terror 
inspired by these catastrophes is also some- 
thing extraordinary. The population of 
Lisbon had the greatest difficulty in shaking 
off the remembrance of the famous earth- 
quake there. They imagined, for what 
reason is not clear, that it would recur 
every hundred years ; they feared its return 
in 1855. Even animals—pigs and dogs 
especially, manifest their alarm when they 
feel an earthquake. Humboldt beheld 
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even the crocodiles of the Orinoco, usually 
as mute as our own little lizards, rush 
bellowing out of the trembling bed of 
the river and take refuge in the forest 
hard by. 

It is rare that really serious earthquakes 
are not accompanied by subterranean noises, 
compared to the rumbling of heavy-laden 
waggons or the rolling of distant thunder. 
Sometimes, however, the strange noises are 
heard without the slightest shock being 
felt. In 1784, at Guanaxato (some seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea), 
subterranean roarings and groanings were 
heard for nearly a whole month. The 
inhabitants wanted to quit the place and 
to abandon the rich silver mines still un- 
worked. But the local authority set matters 
to rights and brought the fugitives back in 
charge of gendarmes, assuring them that 
no danger existed ; that warning should 
be given should any danger arise; and 
that, for the present, a few religious pro- 
cessions would suffice. A small anti- 
earthquake Salvation Army was all that 
was required. 

After the late calamity in Ischia, the 
inhabitants—forbidden to rebuild their 
houses with stone—were provided, instead, 
with one-storeyed cabins put together with 
planks fastened by iron cramps and braces. 
Certainly, sheltered in this way, the popu- 
lation need have no fear of future shocks. 
But such a measure can only be temporary. 
A town of wooden huts, if safe from earth- 
quakes, is liable to destruction by fire, 
besides depressing and discouraging the 


people from efforts to regain their former 


prosperity. The poorest peasant will always 
prefer his small stone-built cottage to the 
roomiest wooden hovel. 

M. Faye, during a late tour in Italy, 
made his way to the ruins of the Piccola 
Sentinella Hotel, where the fall of a 
concert - room made so many victims. 
Close by, the more solidly constructed 
portions of the building, such as the 
handsome stone arcades, have perfectly 
resisted the shock, showing only a few 
insignificant crevices. But. what most 
struck him was the nature of the rubbish 
composing the ruins, proving clearly that 
all the demolished houses had been built of 
bad materials, such as shapeless rough 
stones cemented rather with clay than with 
good sound mortar. Secondly, the faulty 
construction of the Italian terraces and 
ceilings stares you in the face. Even when 
the walls stood firm, the ceilings parted in 
the middle ; and, finally, the very founda- 





tions were insufficient. The majority of 
houses stood on tufa, or on the clay pro- 
duced by its decomposition, while those on 
solid foundations held good. On com- 
paring these demolished houses, which 
scarcely retain a trace of their original [ 
form, with those in Pompeij which almost 
all resisted the terrible earthquakes of the 
year 63, M. Faye cannot help believing 
that the fearful catastrophe of Casamicciola 
would not have occurred had the houses 
been as suitably and solidly built as those 
of the Roman city. 

He was also informed by M. Tacchini, 
the learned director of the observatory of 
the Roman college, who long resided in 
Sicily, that the inhabitants of a village on 
the side of Etna have, in their gardens, a 
simple little hut, constructed with planks, 
in which they take refuge at the slightest 
symptom of an earthquake. When they 
fancy the danger is over, they return to 
their houses. Why should not the same 
plan be adopted in the island of Ischia? 
It is certain that precursory signals would 
not be wanting. But what will take years 
to cure, are the fears with which the catas- 
trophe has filled foreign visitors, prevent- 
ing their profitable resort to a lovely spot 
whose climate is so delicious though its 
soil is so unstable. 

For what M. Faye says of tornadoes, 
whirlwinds, and that class of formidable 
phenomena, I can only refer the reader to 
this Notice itself. One of these sunshiny 
days, let us hope, the whole series of 
Notices Scientifiques from his pen will be 
collected in one or more volumes, which 
will give them a better chance of being 
accessible, entire, to the English reader. 
I cannot help, however, quoting his strong 
opinion respecting the study of atmospheric 
phenomena in Polar regions, suggested to 
him by the sad fate of the Jeannette. 
“Let us dare to say, to avoid similar © 
tragical results in the future, that there 
is no scientific interest in making a 
nearer approach to the Pole than has been 
already accomplished; but there is an 
enormous interest for humanity that we 
should not drag into like attempts the 
choicest specimens of the human race, 
with no other attraction than the con- 
quest of natural difficulties, sending them 
to perish in those fatal regions, without 
the slightest profit or advantage to anyone 
whatever. No; there is nothing to be 
done there ;” nothing but the useless sacri- 
fice of valuable energy, intelligence, and 
life. 
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BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


—_—o—— 
CHAPTER XVII. GRANDMAMMA, 


THEO felt as if she had gone through an 
earthquake, which had shaken down all her 
shelters and defences, and left her standing 
alone among the ruins. After the adven- 
tures of that day, she was intensely tired 
and deeply sad. In losing Hugh she 
seemed to have lost everything, and to her 
constant, affectionate nature, the loneli- 
ness was dreadful. It was bad enough for 
him to be angry with her—unreasonably 
angry, she thought, though with twinges of 
conscience—but his making love to her was 
too perfectly horrible. There was no way 
back now into the old happy days when 
she had a brother, and loved him with a 
peaceful confidence. Her brother was 
gone; perhaps he had never existed, 
except in her own imagination. Helen, 
Hugh—her own belongings, her own play- 
fellows —they were both dead, Theo 
thought in her misery. But Helen’s death 
had been gradual, while Hugh’s was a 
shock that she could hardly bear or under- 
stand. 

So her grandmother had been right about 
him! But her hints had made very little 
impression on Theo’s dreamy mind, and 
certainly had not prepared her for the 
horror of the fact. How Lady Redcliff 
would triumph, if she knew—what Theo 
certainly did not mean to tell her. 

For two or three days she bore her 
trouble in silence ; she was very gentle and 
tender to her grandmother, whose return- 
ing health showed itself in the old irritable 
ways. At last, one evening, when Theo 
had played at bezique with more than 
usual carelessness,and when she was sharply 
reproved had made no answer, but had 
gone quietly away to the fire with a book, 
Lady Redcliff burst out : 

“Theo, you are the most odious young 
woman! What are you sulking about 
now? Come out of that corner and talk 
to me. Since that day you went to the 
pictures with your cousin, you have not 
spoken a single word.” 

‘** Haven’t I?” said Theo, alittle startled 
by this accusation. 

The fact was that something else had 
come to trouble her—something more 
present, more interesting, perhaps more 
dangerous, than that discovery about Hugh. 
Twice since her visit to Mrs. Hildebrand, 
she had looked out of her window in the 





early morning, and had seen a figure 
strolling in the distance through the square, 
with the air of someone she knew, and had 
once more, since that day, promised herself 
to avoid. And this very afternoon, coming 
in from a drive with her grandmother, he 
had met and passed them close to their 
own door. Theo had seen him very well, 
though she would not look at him, for she 
hardly felt as if she could meet his eyes 
calmly. 

Infatuated ! That was Hugh’s word, and 
Theo flushed with anger as she thought of it. 

She had taken great care, when she got 
out of the carriage, and followed her grand- 
mother into the house, not to look where 
she knew he was, twenty yards away. She 
knew very well that he had seen her; she 
was vexed, and wished that he would keep 
away; and yet—she hardly knew what 
she wished; she was overstrained and 
miserable. Her eyes looked hollow, her 
cheeks pale and thin, as she laid down her 
book and came nearer to her grandmother’s 
armchair. 

“T wish you would go back to Stafford- 
shire,” said Lady Redcliff; ‘I’m tired of 
your dull looks.” 

“There is no peace anywhere,” said 
Theo, ‘But I would rather stay here, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“*T do mind; but of course a selfish girl 
like you always has her own way,” said 
Lady Redcliff, her sharp eyes studying 
Theo’s face with a curious uneasiness. 
“Why don’t you want to go back to 
Staffordshire? Has he left it? Is he 
here—in London? As for peace, you 
know that’s allhumbug. You don’t want 
that. You wouldn’t have it if he was in 
this room.” 

Theo tried hard to look unconcerned, to 
raise her eyes and answer with composed 
dignity, but her eyelids refused to be 
lifted, and the long lashes were suddenly 
wet with tears. For once she shrank in fear 
from her grandmother's mockery, and was 
turning to escape from the room, when 
Lady Rédcliff said in a deeper voice than 
usual, perhaps not without a suspicion of 
laughter in it : 

* Don’t run away from your old grand- 
mother, baby. ‘Take courage now, and 
tell me all about it. You were getting 
better, but a fresh attack has come on these 
last few days. I’ve been in love myself, 
though you may not believe it, and your 
grandfather was not by any means the first 
of them.. So nothing you have to say will 
astonish me, my dear. You must tell some- 
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body ; you haven’t many friends, and that 
Goodall woman would tell her husband, so, 
for want of a better, here am I.” 

Theo walked slowly back towards the 
fire. Her grandmother’s kindness was a 
rare thing, and comforting, though it did not 
drive the tears away. 

“Ihave nobody in the world but you,” 
she said. 

“You know I am a witch,” said Lady 
Redcliff, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Now 
I know what happened the other day when 
you went to see the pictures, and I shall 
tell you, because I know you won’t tell 
me.” 

Theo made no answer. 

**You will believe me another time,” 
Lady Redcliff went on. “ Hugh North 
asked you to marry him—didn’t he?” 

Theo still kept silence. 

“You needn’t answer, for I know it,” 
said her grandmother. ‘‘Stupid ass! I 
hope you snubbed him nicely, and that he 
won't come here any more.” 

“T don’t think he will,” said Theo, under 
her breath. ‘ 

“Offended, probably—conceited fool! 

. Well, you had no right to be surprised, for 
I warned you. But what is making you so 
miserable now? Sympathy for him?” 

“Don’t talk about him, please,” said 
Theo. 

“No, poor wretch! he is quite uninterest- 
ing. I should have liked to see him—but, 
however, as you say, he’s knocked off, and 
there’s an end of him, I hope. And now, 
witch as I am, I can’t tell you quite so 
much about the other one, except that 
you met him in Staffordshire.” 

“Grandmamma, you are too dreadful,” 
said Theo, her mouth curling in spite of 
herself into a smile, while she rested her 
hand and head. on the chimney-piece. 
“There is no other one—at least there 
ought not to be.” 

“ Ah, that’s a very different question,” 
said Lady Redcliff with a small grin. 
“Ts” and ‘ ought to be!’ Even you, good 
as you are, and well brought up—even you 
can’t make those two jump together 
always. Why are you so unhappy about 
it? I suppose he has no money. Then 
he can’t be a snob, like the Goodall 
creature. Where did you meet him first? 
—at their house?” 

“No, they don’t approve of him,” said 
Theo. 

“Then I am sure I should,” muttered 
Lady Redcliff, and Theo looked round with 
a sudden brightness in her face. 





* Do you know, I believe you would like 
him very much,” she said; but then the 
clouds came back, and she hid her eyes 
again. 

“Well, where did you meet him?” said 
Lady Redcliff, restraining a chuckle. 

She had to repeat her question once or 
twice, and she did it with wonderful 
patience, for she was really interested. 
“At Helen’s wedding,” said Theo at 
ast. 

‘*Dear me! Did he run after you into 
Staffordshire, then ?” 

‘‘Oh no; he lives there; he was John’s 
best man.” 

“T thought you said they didn’t like 
him?” 

“‘ They don’t, now,” said Theo. 

There was always a darkness and dingi- 
ness about Lady Redcliff’s room, with the 
one lamp standing on her little table. She 
sat herself in the light of it, small and 
wizened, and wrapped in a black shawl. 
Everything about her was black : her eyes, 
her cap, her gown; she was like an old 
raven sitting there, talking hoarsely, 
laughing sometimes with a painful croak, 
She peered curiously across at Theo, stand- 
ing in all her young grace and beauty in 
the shadow by the fire; now and then a 
flame sprang up and lighted her pale face, 
the softly-rounded outline of her cheek. 

“Don’t imagine, grandmamma,” said 
Theo presently, when she had conquered 
her tears, and gained a little self-control, 
“ that I——” 

“ Of course not. Preposterous! Don’t 
I know my own sex better than that?” 
said Lady Redcliff in the highest good- 
humour. “ Now tell me his name, and 
then let us have the whole story.” 

The name deepened her interest still 
more, for, strange to say, her own first 
love, perhaps sixty years ago, had been a 
Captain Fane. But he was poor, and her 
father had sent him away, and he had been 
killed somewhere on the other side of the 
world, in some skirmish with refractory 
savages. The hard old face softened as she 
told Theo the story in a few half-mocking 
words, 

“ And as that certainly was a life worth 
saving,” she said, “I have never believed 
in anything but Nature since. Yes, 
Miss Theo, I went through fires then, 
which you cold-blooded modern creatures 
have no notion of. That was long before 
I came across your Meynells, my dear. 
Not one of them—no one I ever met in 
my life—was as beautiful as Charles 
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Fane. If your man is related to him, I 
shall ask him to come and _see me,” 

Theo sat on a footstool by the fire, and 
listened to all this, her eyes fixed earnestly 
upon her grandmother. It seemed easier 
to talk now, and, after a few minutes, she 
told her simply and truly the whole story 
of her acquaintance with the Fanes. She 
mentioned Mr. Litton and Mr. Warren ; 
in fact, she told Lady Redcliff all the com- 
plications, and went on very calmly till 
she came to that adventure at Burlington 
House the other day. Then her voice 
shook, and she looked away at the fire, but 
still she went bravely on : 

“ Hugh brought me home—and you were 
right about him. I wish he would not 
have made me so very unhappy. I seem 
to be in a sort of maze altogether; and 
now, grandmamma, you see I am really 


telling you everything. I have seen Mr. | 
Fane in the square three times since then, | 
though he told me he was only in town for | 
I saw him this afternoon, when | 


two days. 
we were getting out of the carriage.” 

“ How dreadfully shocking!” said Lady 
Redcliff. ‘ Why didn’t you call him, and 
introduce him to me? You are a stupid 
child, Theo !” 

“ | know I was right,” said Theo sadly. 
“He had much better keep away alto- 
gether.” 

‘You don’t wish to see him again ? ” 

‘“‘No—I don’t think I do. It will be 
better not.” 

“The soul of prudence!” said Lady 
Redcliff with a slight sneer. ‘“ Well, I 
dare say you are right. It must be a dis- 
graceful position, manager of a coal-mine— 
not fit for a gentleman—and I suppose the 
pay would hardly keep you out of starva- 
tion. You would have his little sister on 
your hands, too, for though no doubt she 
might prudently marry that rich scamp, I 
suppose you wouldn’t let her ; and besides, 
he wouldn’t be a nice connection.” 

“Please don’t talk like that. I can’t 
bear it, and you don’t understand me at 
all,” said Theo, colouring deeply. 

“Why, I was praising you. 
were the soul of prudence.” 

“Tam not, grandmamma. I don’t think 
money and position matter in the very 
least. But that affair of Uncle Henry’s— 
that does matter tremendously.” 

“ One wouldn't, choose exactly to have a 
rascal in the family, though they are often 
very pleasant,” said Lady Redcliff. “ As 


I said you 








to North reasons, I can’t enter into them, 
and I don’t see why they should affect you.” 

“Ah no, you don’t,” said Theo sadly, 
She got up, drawing herself slowly to her 
full height with a sigh. ‘ Will you go to 
bed now ? it is very late,” she said. 

“ You have nothing else to tell me?” said 
Lady Redcliff. 

Theo shook her head. 

“T want to forget it all now,” she said, 
“‘s0 don’t ask me any more questions, I 
sometimes think I had better go out as a 
missionary.” 

“Do. Your adventures would be so 
amusing, and nobody wants you in 
England,” said her grandmother. 

She behaved very well to Theo after 
that evening, watched her anxiously, and 
made her go out as much as she could. 

Mr. Fane was not seen again in the square. 

As the spring days went on, Theo did 
not brighten with the sunshine and the 
leaves ; she looked, indeed, so ill and un- 
happy, that Lady Redcliff one day asked 
old Dr. Peters what was to be done with a 
tiresome goose of a girl. 

“What is the matter with Miss Mey- 
nell?” said Dr. Peters. “Is it lungs, or 
heart 1” 

“ Heart,” said Lady Redcliff, making a 
face. Fortunately Theo was not in the room. 

“Those are difficult cases,” said Dr. 
Peters. ‘Change and amusement. Miss 
Meynell’s organisation is different from 
yours, Lady Redcliff. Her circulation is 
ee so good, and her spirits are naturally 

ow.” 

“Oh, stuff! they used to be excellent,” 
said Lady Redcliff. “She is not one of 
your limp girls ; she has a violent temper.” 

“Well, well,” said the doctor soothingly. 
“Change and amusement, I say. Go to 
the Italian lakes for a month or two, and 
take her with you. It would do you both 
all the good in the world.” 

“What! 14” said Lady Redcliff. “ You 
are mad, Dr. Peters! Good-day to you.” 
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